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In  Board  of  Overseers 
May  12,   1909. 

Voted,  —  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  directed 
to  print  each  year,  under  Section  31  of  the  Rules  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Board,  a  sufficient  number  of  volumes, 
containing  the  Reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees,  to 
supply  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Attest. 


Winthrop  H.  Wade, 

Secretary. 
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No.  28 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   TO   VISIT   THE 
ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATORY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  by  your  honorable  body  to 
visit  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  the  University,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows  :  — 

They  have  visited  the  institution  and  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  its  condition  and  work.  Since  its  foundation,  seventy  years 
ago,  the  Observatory  has  existed  for  research  and  not  instruction. 
The  work  of  instruction  is  well  supplied  by  another  department  of 
the  University. 

The  statutes  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  various  gifts  upon  which 
its  existence  depends,  require  it  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the 
advancement  of  Astronomy  through  its  research  and  discoveries. 

The  Observatory  has  filled  a  unique  field,  because  it  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  beaten  path  of  astronomical  work,  but  has  always  entered 
into  new  and  untried  fields,  often  in  the  face  of  severe  criticism. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  of  modern  Astronomy,  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  the  stars,  is  one  example.  The  development 
of  the  chronograph,  by  which  the  time  of  any  celestial  phenomena 
can  be  accurately  recorded,  is  another  illustration. 

At  the  same  time  the  older  lines  of  research,  usually  called  the 
"  Old  Astronomy,"  in  which  accurate  positions  of  heavenly  bodies 
have  been  sought,  have  not  been  neglected.  A  catalogue  of  sixteen 
thousand  stars,  the  first  and  almost  the  only  accurate  measures  of 
the  very  faint  stars  in  existence,  was  prepared  by  a  very  novel 
method,  which  is  still  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Later  the  measure- 
ment of  two  zones  of  stars  with  the  eight-inch  Meridian  Circle, 
as  a  part  of  a  great  international  undertaking  which  had  for  its 
object  the  accurate  observation  for  positions  of  all  stars  down  to  the 
ninth  magnitude,  was  a  great  contribution  to  the  older  class  of 
astronomical  work. 

Each  of  these  zones  occupied  the  time  of  an  observer  and  two 
corps  of  assistants  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  must  have 
cost  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

In  1877,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  a 
new  line  of  investigation  was  adopted,  having  for  its  object  a  study 
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of  physical  peculiarities  of  the  light  of  the  stars.  This  may  be 
described  as  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  light 
of  the  stars,  instead  of  their  position.  More  strictly,  it  is  the  measure 
of  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  different  wave  lengths,  since  it  includes 
the  classification  and  peculiarities  of  their  spectra  as  well  as  a 
general  measure  of  their  light.  This  work  has  been  pursued  with 
unremitting  zeal  and  success  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  diffi- 
culties in  these  untried  fields  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  con- 
versant with  the  special  subject,  and  the  great  success  obtained 
speaks  volumes  of  praise  for  the  Director  and  his  associates. 
Because  of  the  generous  endowment  of  the  Observatory  the  policy 
of  carrying  out  large  pieces  of  routine  work  has  been  possible  far 
beyond  the  means  of  the  private  individual  or  the  small  observatory. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  greatest  accuracy  of 
results,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  largest  amount  of  material 
might  be  collected,  and  through  a  good  system  economy  of  time  be 
preserved. 

Four  fundamental  systems  have  been  developed  which  are  well 
known  throughout  the  astronomical  world  and  have  received  very 
general  acceptance. 

1 .  A  scale  of  photometric  magnitudes,  obtained  with  the  Meridian 

Photometer  invented  by  the  Director;  the  results  being- 
based  upon  more  than  two  million  settings. 

2.  A  scale  of  photographic  magnitudes,  in  which  the  effect  of 

the  light  of  the  stars  on  the  salts  of  silver,  and  not  the 
effect  upon  the  human  retina,  is  the  standard. 

3.  A  system  of  classification  of  variable  stars,  including  methods 

by  which  great  numbers  have  been  discovered,  light  curves 
and  periods  have  been  found  for  them  and  many  thousands 
of  measures  of  their  brightness  upon  a  scale  which  is  the 
same  for  stars  in  all  parts  of  the  sky. 

4.  A  system  of  classification  of  stellar  spectra  has  been  adopted 

and  applied  to  the  detailed  classification  of  nearly  five 
thousand  stars  and  the  approximate  classification  of  many 
thousand  more.  This  investigation  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  thousand  stars  having  peculiar  spectra  of  a  char- 
acter previously  unsuspected. 

While  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  these  systems  will  obtain 
universal  acceptance  in  the  future,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  each 
is  based  upon  a  larger  amount  of  observation  than  has  been  collected 
elsewhere  and  that  the  systems  are  now  very  generally  used  as  the 
working  basis  of  progress  and  tend  each  year  to  receive  more  general 
acceptance. 
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The  recent  expression  of  the  opinion  of  astronomers  in  regard  to 
the  Draper  Classification  of  Stellar  Spectra  is  extremely  favorable 
to  the  Observatory. 

Besides  all  this,  two  hundred  thousand  photographic  plates  of  the 
stars  have  been  taken  and  are  now  preserved  in  a  fireproof  building. 
They  represent  a  history  of  the  entire  sky  from  the  North  Pole  to 
the  South  Pole  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Nothing  like  this 
in  extent  and  completeness  exists  in  the  world. 

The  collection  is  unique  and  gives  the  material  to  rescue  from  the 
past  the  history  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  which  is  even  now 
unknown,  but  infallibly  recorded  on  the  photographic  plates. 

The  work  described  above  represents  the  continuous  efforts  of  an 
average  of  about  forty  persons  during  the  last  thirty  years  and  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  principal  results  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  are  shown  in 
its  Annals,  a  series  of  quarto  volumes  now  seventy  in  number.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Observatory's  existence,  two  of 
these  volumes  were  issued  on  an  average  every  five  years.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years  about  two  a  year  have  been  published,  a 
five  fold  increase. 

This  enlarged  output  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  resources  of 
the  Observatory,  but  especially  in  recent  years  to  improved  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  reduction,  and  preparation  for  publication. 

The  amount  of  material  still  unpublished  is  very  great,  and  that, 
together  with  the  work  already  planned  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, might  readily  bring  the  number  of  the  Annals  up  to  one  hundred 
volumes. 

As  the  field  of  work  undertaken  is  in  no  way  duplicated  elsewhere 
in  the  astronomical  world  and  the  material,  especially  that  derived 
from  the  photographic  plates,  is  in  such  great  demand  by  astronomers 
the  world  over,  it  is  obviously  important  that  this  material  should  be 
collected  and  published  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  important  work  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  science  of 
Astronomy  which  only  a  great  observatory  can  undertake  is  to  carry 
through  large  pieces  of  work  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  is  from  such  a  policy  that  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  founded 
in  1675,  has  carried  on  a  study  of  the  Motions  of  the  Moon  and 
Planets,  which  is  of  the  highest  value. 

In  like  manner  the  Pulkowa  Observatory  has  become  the  great 
authority  on  the  positions  of  fundamental  stars. 

These  illustrations  show  how  important  it  is  for  an  observatory  to 
specialize  and  carry  on  continuously  the  work  which  it  has  elected 
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for  itself.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  the  Director 
of  the  Observatory  will  push  forward  along  the  lines  of  his  policy, 
which  have  already  borne  such  wonderful  results  and  have  made  the 
Observatory  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  faithful  and  efficient  work  of 
the  staff  of  workers  at  the  Observatory,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Director,  which  has  brought  him  the  highest  scientific  honor  from 
abroad,  and  placed  the  Observatory  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
scientific  institutions. 

The  work  laid  out  and,  prosecuted  by  him  has  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  attract  popular  attention,  and  it  has  required  great  courage  to 
enter  upon  the  patient  and  long-continued  investigation  of  phenom- 
ena of  such  character  that  decades  or  perhaps  even  centuries  might 
be  required  to  reveal  the  true  scientific  import  of  the  results  obtained. 
But  such  work  is  for  all  time,  and,  while  in  fact  its  great  value  did 
become  apparent  at  an  early  date,  yet  in  future  years  its  importance 
will  be  more  and  more  manifest. 

Though  the  endowment  of  the  Observatory  may  seem  most  gen- 
erous to  an  outsider,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work  that  might  be 
done  it  is  inadequate. 

The  expenses  are  exceeding  the  income.  A  partial  remedy,  but 
it  is  hoped  only  a  temporary  one,  has  been  found  by  a  reduction  of 
the  work  at  the  Arequipa  Station.  Meanwhile,  the  library  is  housed 
in  a  wooden  building  liable  to  complete  loss  by  fire,  and  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  collection  of  photographs  demands  a  new  wing 
to  the  fire-proof  building  containing  them.  What  is  accomplished 
in  work  upon  the  astronomical  photographs  is  a  small  part  of  what 
might  be  done,  for  here  we  have  a  unique  library  of  two  hundred 
thousand  glass  volumes  with  only  about  a  dozen  readers  to  interpret 
them  and  give  their  wonderful  story  to  the  world. 

JOEL  H.  METCALF,   Chairman, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDEN, 
GEORGE   R.  AGASSIZ, 
CHARLES  F.  CHOATE,  Jr., 
CHARLES   R.  CROSS, 
Mrs.  ANNA  P.  DRAPER, 
ERASMUS  D.  LEAVITT, 
ELIHU  THOMSON. 
September  27,  1911. 


No.   29 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   TO   VISIT  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL   DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Committee  to  visit  the  Architectural  Department  offers  the 
following  report :  — 

Last  year  there  were  thirty-one  students  of  architecture  in  the 
Architectural  Department.  This  year  there  have  been  thirty-nine. 
What,  however,  gave  the  more  anxiety  last  year  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Department  was  the  fact  that  of  the  thirty-one  students 
only  six  were  regular  members  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 
In  order  to  make  the  courses  more  inviting  to  students  most  serious 
endeavors  have  been  made  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  teaching- 
force.  Pending  the  selection  and  permanent  engagement  of  another 
instructor  in  design,  Professor  Despradelles  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology assisted  in  this  instruction  until  continued  illness  compelled 
him  to  stop.  Early  this  year  Mr.  Duquesne  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Design.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  a  holder  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  a  man  of  distinction 
in  his  profession  in  Paris.  Following  these  bettered  conditions  the 
number  of  students  of  architecture  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  (which  is  ultimately  to  include  all  the  students  doing  pro- 
fessional work)  increased  from  six  to  twenty-one.  This  was  encour- 
aging although  towards  the  last  of  the  year  the  number  fell,  for 
various  reasons,  to  fourteen.  However,  the  new  arrangements 
seem  already  to  have  improved  the  work  done  in  the  School.  Your 
Visiting  Committee  at  its  last  meeting  in  Cambridge  agreed  that 
the  studio  work  had  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  at  this 
moment,  although  the  small  number  of  students  enjoying  the  lavish 
conveniences  and  opportunities  offered  at  Robinson  Hall  is  a  thing 
to  be  regretted. 

During  the  year  Professor  Humphreys  has  taken  the  place  of 
Mr.  Mowll  as  Assistant  Professor  in  Design,  and  Mr.  Lawrie  has 
been  made  Instructor  in  Modelling.  The  plan  by  which  members 
of  the  architectural  profession  have  lately  conducted  the  work  in 
certain  problems  has  been   changed,   and  instead  three  practising 
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architects  are  next  year  to  give  lectures  on  architectural  design  to 
the  students.  Professor  Sabine  is  also  to  give  a  course  on  archi- 
tectural acoustics. 

There  is  good  reason  now  to  look  forward  to  renewed  vigor  and 
prosperity  in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

ROBERT   S.   PEABODY, 
J.   HARLESTON   PARKER, 
R.   CL1PSTON   STURGTS, 
HENRY   FORBES   BIGELOW, 
C.   HOWARD   WALKER, 
CHARLES   K.   CUMMINGS, 
I).   H.   BURNHAM. 

October  11,  1911. 


No.  30 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY,    AND   PETROGRAPHY. 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Your  Committee  on  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  desires 
to  report  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  met  at  the  Geological  Museum  on  January  6,  1912, 
all  members  save  one  being  present.  There  was  a  full  discussion 
with  the  instructors  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

The  position  of  Professor  of  Geology  has  never  been  filled  except 
by  a  shifting  about  process  since  the  death  of  Professor  Shaler. 
The  officers  of  the  University  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
condition,  for  it  is  evidenced  by  the  continual  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  students,  and  are  making  efforts  to  secure  not  only  a  com- 
petent but  exceptionally  qualified  man  for  the  work.  We  understand 
happily  there  are  no  financial  problems  causing  the  present  condi- 
tion. Your  Committee  most  urgently  recommends  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  this  matter.  The  general  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  department  seem  to  be  efficiently  handled,  and  a  more  earnest 
group  of  instructors  could  hardly  be  found,  but  they  are  shorthanded 
and  in  a  most  important  way,  as  indicated. 

Professor  Davis  has  been  absent  this  year  but  is  expected  to  give 
two  courses  next  year.  Assistant  Professor  Woodworth  has  been 
promoted  to  an  associate  professorship,  —  a  promotion  highly 
merited,  —  and  he  has  in  some  ways  been  the  mainstay  of  the  depart- 
ment. Assistant  Professor  Raymond  comes  in  February.  He  will 
give  half  of  his  time  to  Museum  work  and  half  to  teaching  in  palae- 
ontology. Last  year  there  was  no  instruction  in  palaeontology,  stu- 
dents being  obliged  to  go  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  it.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson  his 
courses  in  physiography  will  have  to  be  omitted  next  year,  save  pos- 
sibly an  elementary  half -course. 

There  is  practically  no  instruction  in  the  department  in  what  is 
known  as  economic  geology.  There  is  a  half-course  only,  while  at 
Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  other  universities,  whose  schedules  the 
Committee  has  examined,  there  are  numerous  well  attended  courses. 
Economic  geology  treats  of  the  non -metalliferous  substances  of  the 
earth,  such  as  clay,  on  which  Cornell  has  several  courses ;  oil,  in 
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which  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland  leads  ;  build- 
ing stones,  cement  and  phosphate  rocks,  and  numerous  other  subjects. 

Harvard  University  in  some  way  must  furnish  adequate  instruction 
in  this  field,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  obligation  as  a  national  univer- 
sity, but  no  field  offers  more  gainful  occupations  to  young  men.  At 
present  an  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  a  group  of  buildings  for  the 
chemical  department,  and  the  scope  of  instruction  in  industrial  chem- 
istry will  be  broadened.  Industrial  chemistry  and  economic  geology 
merge  into  one  another.  What  we  know  about  both  is  probably 
much  less  than  what  we  do  not  know,  and  what  Harvard  teaches  to-day 
in  either  is  embarrassingly  insignificant. 

Your  Committee  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  committee  on  the 
mining  school,  as  that  school  is  feeling  severely  the  condition  of  the 
geological  department.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  and  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  University  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  that  the  great  need  of  the  department  is  of 
a  Professor  of  Geology  who  shall  combine  the  qualities  of  an  in- 
spiring teacher  and  good  executive,  and  who  shall  devote  his  entire 
energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  department. 

In  the  geological  department  there  is  a  large  floor  area  intended  as 
a  laboratory  of  economic  geology  which  is  not  utilized  and  the  library 
of  economic  geology  left  by  the  late  Professor  Whitney  is  little  used. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  as  long  as  Professor  Whitney  lived,  but  it 
should  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Aside  from  these  two  important  recommendations,  a  Professor  of 
Geology  and  courses  in  economic  geology,  the  Committee  has  little 
to  report.  There  seems  to  be  some  demand  for  instruction  which 
would  more  particularly  and  more  satisfactorily  train  men  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  for  like  work  required  by  large 
private  interests. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   B.  LEIGHTON,   Chairman, 
RODOLPHE   L.  AGASSIZ, 
GEORGE   P.  GARDNER, 
WILLIAM   E.  C.  EUSTIS, 
RAPHAEL   PUMPELLY, 
WILLIAM   STURGIS   BIGELOW. 
February  28,  1912. 


No.  31 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE 
MEDICAL  AND   DENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Last  year  your  Committee  devoted  its  report  mainly  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  progress  making  toward  a  sound  development  of  the  best 
relations  between  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  hospitals  which 
provide  clinical  facilities  for  teachers  and  students  of  the  School. 
This  year  its  attention  has  been  forcibly  called  and  largely  directed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  urgent  need  of  increased  endowment 
especially  for  the  so-called  clinical  departments  —  that  the  School 
may  profit  in  the  highest  measure  by  this  development  of  clinical 
facilities. 

The  plant  of  the  School  was  represented  in  its  earliest  days  (1783) 
by  the  tenancy  of  Holden  Chapel  in  Cambridge;  in  1816  it  had 
moved  to  a  small,  though  larger  building  in  Mason  Street,  Boston ; 
then  to  North  Grove  Street,  in  1846  ;  then,  on  its  Centennial  Anni- 
versary in  1883,  to  Boylston  Street,  where  its  plant,  land  and  build- 
ings represented  an  outlay  of  $358,000 ;  and  in  1906  it  moved  to  its 
present  situation,  where  its  plant  represents  an  outlay  of  $3,000,000, 
with  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,500,000,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  restricted. 

And  yet  your  Committee  is  compelled  to  say  to  you  that  the 
School  is  regarded  as  needing  an  additional  endowment  of  $1,500,- 
000,  and  needing  it  badly  for  living  salaries  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  its  clinical  departments,  that  clinical  teaching  and  in- 
vestigation may  be  developed  on  the  same  scale  as  exists  in  the 
laboratory  branches.  We  learn  from  the  Dean  that  in  1910-11  the 
various  departments  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  expended 
$184,041.82.  Of  this  amount  $129,976.73  was  expended  by  labora- 
tory departments,  and  $53,815.09  by  clinical  departments.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  School  buildings  was  $60,517.73,  and  of  the 
buildings  one  fifth  (estimated)  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  clinical 
departments,  making  a  division  of  the  sum  for  maintenance  as  fol- 
lows :  $12,103.54  for  clinical  departments,  and  $48,414.19  for  labora- 
tory departments.     Adding  these  figures  to  the  preceding  we  have 

Cost  of  laboratory  departments,  1910-11 $178,390.92 

"     "  clinical  "  "  65,918.63 
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$1,500,000  endowment  would  yield  at  the  rate  of  interest  earned  by 
University  funds  in  1910-11,  $72,000  income. 

This,  added  to  the  amount  now  expended  by  clinical  departments, 
would  make  available  for  clinical  departments  $137,918.63,  or 
$40,000  less  than  the  sum  expended  in  1910-11  by  laboratory  depart- 
ments. Clinical  departments  at  present  give  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  furnished  to  regular 
students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  hence  the  above  division 
would  represent  what  may  be  termed  a  fair  division  of  moneys 
between  the  laboratory  and  clinical  departments  to  allow  of  a 
development  of  clinical  departments  in  a  way  commensurate  with 
that  of  laboratory  departments,  and  still  recognizes  that  laboratory 
departments  should  cost  more  ($40,000)  than  clinical  departments. 

The  total  income  of  the  Medical  School  from  all  sources  is  about 
$280,000.  This  report  deals  only  with  totals  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  clinical  and  laboratory  departments  as  such. 

If  we  accept  these  statements  of  the  present  financial  resources  of 
the  School,  of  the  disposition  made  of  them,  and  of  the  need  for 
further  endowments,  the  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  for  taking- 
steps  toward  a  more  definite  organization  of  the  accounting  with  the 
Medical  School  in  its  relation  to  the  general  accounting  system  of 
the  University. 

Naturally,  while  this  great  growth  and  development  has  been  going 
on,  the  accounting  methods  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  the  School  and  its  funds.  The  accounting  duties  in  connection 
with  the  drafting  of  the  Budget,  which  have  heretofore  been  per- 
formed by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the  School,  should, 
it  seems  to  us,  be  largely  performed  by  a  business  assistant  who 
could  relieve  the  Dean  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  burthen  of 
his  duties  in  that  regard,  thus  avoiding  interference  with  the  duties 
of  a  professional  character  which  naturally  devolve  upon  him. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  some  more  economical 
method  might  readily  be  adopted  for  the  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  retirement  of  the  present  Dean,  to  devote  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  professional  work,  seems  to  emphasize  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  relieving  the  Deanship  from  functions  which  can  well  be 
performed  by  an  officer  in  the  nature  of  an  accounting  assistant,  and 
to  present  a  favorable  moment  for  the  installation  of  such  an  officer  — 
whatever  technical  title  might  ultimately  be  preferred  —  who  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  in  order  all  the  various  accounts 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Medical  School,  thus  installing 
an  accounting  officer  of  the  Medical  School,  to  represent  it  in  its 
pecuniary  dealings  with  the  general  treasury  of  the  University. 
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We  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  Medical  School  of  securing 
further  funds  for  providing  for  various  branches  of  its  work,  but  we 
feel  that  suitable  accounting  arrangements  now  made  in  respect  to 
the  existing  funds  will  serve  also  for  the  methodical  and  economical 
administration  of  such  further  funds  as  may  be  hereafter  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  School.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  syste- 
matic organization  of  the  accounts,  while  tending  to  provide  a  relief 
to  the  professional  staff  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  it,  will 
tend  to  satisfy  possible  contributors  to  new  funds  that  amounts  con- 
tributed by  them  will  be  judiciously  and  economically  administered. 
This  we  must  all  recognize  as  being  an  important  aid  in  obtaining 
further  contributions. 

The  need  of  endowment  for  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers  in 
the  Dental  School  is  also  great,  and  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

This  present  report,  which  might  easily  have  been  extended  in 
greater  detail,  we  trust  will  be  read,  by  those  interested,  in  the  light 
of  the  longer  report  made  to  you  by  your  Committee  last  year. 

GEORGE  B.   SHATTUCK,  Chairman. 
J.    COLLINS   WARREN. 
ALEXANDER   COCHRANE. 
WILLIAM  STURGIS   BIGELOW. 
HENRY   H.    SPRAGUE. 
HENRY   SALTONSTALL   HOWE. 
WILLIAM   L.    RICHARDSON. 
(JHARLES   P.    BRIGGS. 
JAMES    C.    WHITE. 
CHARLES   H.    TWEED. 
April  10,  1912. 


No.  32 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College: — 

The  Committee  to  visit  the  Bussey  Institution  has  visited  the 
Bussey  at  intervals  during  the  past  year,  and  held  a  regular  meet- 
ing there  on  February  28th,  1912,  five  members  being  present; 
going  over  the  laboratories  with  some  care.  The  Bussey  is  doing 
well,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  making  a  formal 
report.  The  immediate  present  need  on  a  small  scale  is  for  refer- 
ence and  technical  books,  of  which  a  list  has  been  prepared  and  is 
on  file. 

CARROLL   DUNHAM,    Chairman. 
April  10,  1912. 


No.  33 

REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO   VISIT  THE 
DEPARTMENT   OF   GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Department  of  Government 
presents  the  following  report  on  the  instruction  given  in  this  Depart- 
ment during  the  academic  year  1911-12,  together  with  a  summary 
of  additions  made  to  the  Department's  equipment  during  the  year, 
and  a  statement  of  what  the  members  of  the  Department  believe  to 
be  their  more  important  needs  in  the  way  of  additional  instruction 
and  facilities.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  the  Department, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1910-11,  represents  no  important 
change  in  the  general  amount  provided.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  courses  within  the  Department  is  865  as  contrasted 
with  821  in  1910-11. 

The  New  Elective  System 

Under  the  new  rules  relating  to  the  choice  of  elective  studies  the 
number  of  students  "concentrating"  in  the  Department  is  thirty- 
three,  or  slightly  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
(the  only  class  thus  far  to  indicate  its  choices).  This  percentage 
may  seem  small,  but  it  is  larger  than  in  any  other  department  with 
five  or  six  exceptions.  It  is,  for  example,  larger  than  that  of  the 
Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  combined.  Students 
who  elect  to  concentrate  in  any  department  must  take  at  least  four 
courses  therein.  If  account  be  taken  only  of  those  courses  which 
are  freely  open  to  undergraduates  and  which  are  not  of  a  strictly 
special  nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  programme  of  instruction  now 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Government  gives  very  little  leeway  to 
these  students.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  for  students  concen- 
trating in  the  Department  of  Government  the  courses  to  be  taken  by 
them  are  virtually  prescribed. 

Faculty  Absences 

The  absence  of  Professor  Stimson  in  Europe  during  the  whole 
year  and  of  Professor  Hart  during  the  second  half-year  necessitated 
the  omission  of  some  courses  and  the  rearrangement  of  others.  Pro- 
fessor Stimson's  course  on  Constitutional  Law  was  given  during  the 
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first  half-year  by  Mr.  Yeomans  and  in  the  second  half-year  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dallinger.  Professor  Hart's  work  in  Government  has 
been  looked  after  during  his  absence  by  Professor  Wilson.  A  very 
acceptable  addition  to  the  year's  programme  of  instruction  has  been 
the  coarse  in  Municipal  Government  (Government  7)  conducted  by 
Hon.  Nathan  Matthews  of  Boston.  Mr.  Matthews  gave  his  time  to 
this  work  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  Some  lectures  were  also  given 
by  Hon.  Stephen  O'Meara,  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston,  and  by 
Hon.  D.  A.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Board. 

Additions  to  the  Department's  Facilities 

Three  notable  additions  to  the  Department's  general  equipment 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these  was  the  library 
of  international  law  which  the  Harvard  Law  School  secured  from  the 
Marquis  Olivart.  This  splendid  collection  of  works  relating  to  the 
Law  of  Nations  was  bought  from  the  Law  School  funds ;  but  the 
books  will  be  available  for  use  by  all  advanced  students  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  Department  of  Government.  In  fact,  they  will 
probably  be  more  frequently  used  by  students  of  Government  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  than  by  students  of  the  Law 
School  itself. 

The  Municipal  Research  Bureau 

In  the  second  place  the  University's  Bureau  for  Research  in 
Municipal  Government  was  established  in  September,  1911,  through 
funds  generously  provided  by  Messrs.  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  '97, 
and  Clarke  Thomson,  '99.  The  Corporation  gave  for  this  purpose 
the  use  of  rooms  in  the  rear  wing  of  Wads  worth  House,  which  were 
conveniently  fitted  up  for  use  by  students  of  Government.  During 
the  year  943  volumes  and  1343  pamphlets  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  and  have  been  put  upon  its  shelves.  In  addition  354  books 
and  131  pamphlets  are  on  deposit  from  the  University  Library. 
This  collection  consists  of  the  charters  and  revised  ordinances  of 
every  large  American  city,  also  latest  issues  of  city  documents, 
special  reports,  etc.  An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  secure  complete 
files  of  the  more  important  periodical  publications  relating  to  munici- 
pal government  and  publications  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
more  active  municipal  reform  organizations.  The  Bureau  has  been 
very  freely  used  by  the  students  of  municipal  government.  Modest 
tasks  of  research  have  been  undertaken  at  the  outset,  but  the  results 
have  been  in  some  cases  transmitted  to  public  authorities  and  have 
been  found  useful  by  the  latter.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
another  year  or  two  some  of  the  material  gathered  in  the  Bureau  may 
be  made  available  in  printed  form. 
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The  Collection  of  Materials  Relating  to  Federal  and 
State  Government 

The  third  enterprise  of  great  consequence  to  the  Department  of 
Government  is  the  collection  of  federal  documents  relating  to  state 
and  national  government.  This  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hol- 
combe.  Quarters  for  this  work  are  also  provided  in  Wadsworth 
House.  Altogether  1061  documents  have  been  secured  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  including  legislative  manuals,  governors'  mes- 
sages, reports  of  state  administrative  officers  and  commissions, 
blank  ballots  for  primary  and  general  elections,  maps  of  congres- 
sional legislative  districts,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  in  legislative 
bodies.  There  have  also  been  received  a  considerable  number  of 
documents  of  a  similar  character  from  the  insular  possessions  and 
miscellaneous  documents  relating  to  special  topics.  Much  material 
relating  to  party  organization  and  machinery  has  been  secured  for 
the  University  Library,  including  campaign  handbooks  and  other 
things  which  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  after  a  year  or  two.  All 
these  have  been  classified  and  filed  for  future  use.  Many  private 
letters  from  Harvard  graduates  in  various  states  have  been  received 
in  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  actual  operation  of  such  mat- 
ters as  direct  primary  and  corrupt  practices  acts,  the  initiative, 
referendum,  etc.  Many  graduate  correspondents  have  not  only  sent 
full  and  valuable  replies,  but  much  material  of  a  fugitive  character 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  A  full  list  of  gradu- 
ate correspondents  who  have  assisted  in  the  collection  both  of  state 
and  municipal  material  will  be  communicated  to  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  at  their  next  convention. 

The  Proposed  Guide 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  the  members  of 
the  Department  have  undertaken  to  compile  a  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  American  Government,"  this  work  to  be  done  during  the  next 
academic  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication 
of  this  volume,  which  will  be  a  bibliographical  work  of  about  five 
hundred  pages.  It  will  contain  classified  lists  of  official  and  second- 
ary materials  relating  to  every  branch  of  American  government, 
national,  state,  and  local.  The  members  of  the  Department  believe 
that  the  volume  will  be  of  great  advantage  both  to  teachers  and 
students  of  Government.  Each  member  of  the  Department  has 
undertaken  the  preparation  of  some  one  of  the  several  sections. 
The  publishers  have  assumed  entire  financial  responsibility  for  this 
volume,  so  that  it  will  involve  no  outlay  from  University  funds. 
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Among  the  needs  of  the  Department  two  or  three  stand  out  very 
prominently.  The  programme  of  instruction  for  next  year,  as  at 
present  planned,  contains  many  important  gaps  which  ought  not  to 
remain  permanently  unfilled.  No  courses  are  available,  for  example, 
in  the  whole  field  of  Colonial  Government  and  Administration, 
Administrative  Law,  or  Foreign  Government.  Compared  with  the 
instruction  in  political  science  offered  at  other  large  institutions,  such 
as  Columbia,  our  prospectus  for  next  year  does  not  make  a  very 
good  showing.  Our  first  need,  therefore,  is  for  more  instruction, 
particularly  instruction  for  men  in  the  upper  undergraduate  classes. 
The  introductory  course  in  Government  has  a  larger  enrolment  this 
year  (about  five  hundred  students)  than  any  other  elective  course  in 
Harvard  College.  Many  of  these  Freshmen  will  desire  to  pursue  the 
subject  during  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years,  but  the  number 
of  courses  available  for  them  is  much  smaller  than  in  some  other 
departments  where  the  enrolment  is  by  no  means  so  large. 

The  second  need  is  for  a  regular  publication  fund,  the  income  of 
which  would  be  devoted  to  publishing  meritorious  theses  presented 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  by  graduate  students  in  the 
Department.  Before  the  separation  of  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  Department  of  History,  such  studies  were  published 
out  of  the  income  from  the  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund ;  but  this 
fund  is  now  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  its  income  will,  of  course,  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  re- 
searches undertaken  in  that  Department.  A  fund  yielding  an  income 
of  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  would  probably  suffice.  Not  more 
than  one  volume  per  annum  would  be  available  for  publication,  and 
there  would  be  some  return  from  sales.  The  income  of  the  Henry 
Warren  Torrey  Fund  is  only  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  year,  yet  it  is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  matter  of  publication. 

For  the  Committee, 

ABBOT  L.  MILLS,   Chairman, 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN, 
FRANK    G.    THOMSON, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jk. 
May  1,  1912. 


No.  34 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MATHEMATICS 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Your  Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  two  experiments 
which  are  this  year  being  put  into  successful  operation  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  first  is  the  new  course  in  what  may  be  called  Elementary 
Mathematics,  open  to  those  who  have  entered  College  on  the  mini- 
mum requirement  and  covering  a  certain  amount  of  Trigonometry, 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Calculus.  This  enables  even  the  Fresh- 
men to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  are  taking  only  one  course  in  our  Depart- 
ment and  comes  near  to  filling  the  place  occupied  in  other  Depart- 
ments by  such  courses  as  Chemistry  1  and  History  1.  Your  Com- 
mittee consider  its  introduction  a  great  step  forward. 

The  other  new  departure  is  in  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  sections 
of  Mathematics  2,  the  course  in  the  Calculus  for  Sophomores.  In 
this  section  the  students  are  required,  in  addition  to  the  three  hours 
a  week  given  to  lectures,  to  give  three  hours  a  week  to  solving 
problems  in  the  class-room  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Professor  and  two  Assistants.  In  the  other  section  of  the  same 
course  three  hours  a  week  are  also  given  to  lectures  but  all  problems 
are  still  done  outside  of  the  class. 

The  systematic  effort  made  in  the  section  taught  in  the  new  way 
to  show  the  pupils  individually  how  to  do  problems  seems  to  your 
Committee  of  great  interest  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The 
Professor  and  his  Assistants  tell  us  that  the  hints  that  they  are  able 
to  give  during  the  problem  hour  are  very  helpful  to  the  average 
student,  and  not  only  remove  obstructions  on  which  much  time  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  but  sow  seed  which  ripens  into  a  capacity  for 
handling  future  problems.  The  men  divide  themselves  between  the 
sections  according  to  their  own  choice  and  very  much  as  we  should 
expect.  Those  who  have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  the  examples 
without  assistance  and  who  wish  to  have  their  time  free,  including 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  class,  take  the  section  conducted  in  the 
old  way  and  so  also  do  certain  unambitious  students  who  do  not 
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wish  to  give  much  time  to  the  subject,  but  a  considerable  majority, 
including  most  of  those  of  average  ability  who  expect  to  attain  Grade 
C,  prefer  the  six-hour  section  and  get  more  out  of  the  course  by  this 
arrangement  than  they  possibly  could  do  under  the  old  one. 

The  attendance  at  all  of  the  Elementary  Courses  in  the  Department 
this  year  is  very  gratifying,  but  we  feel  that  the  percentage  of  the 
class  which  takes  no  Mathematics  at  all  in  College  is  still  much  too 
large  and  hope  that  the  new  developments  will  lead  to  a  further  im- 
provement in  this  respect. 

WILLIAM  L.  PUTNAM. 
PHILIP  STOCKTON. 
GEORGE  V.  LEVERETT. 
June  12,  1912. 


No.  35 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRENCH 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE  :  — 

A  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committee  to  the  French 
Department  for  the  last  ten  years  will  show  that  three  important 
needs  have  been  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  and,  in  spite  of  progress, 
these  needs  still  exist. 

I.  The  need  of  enabling  the  student  to  make  use  of  the  French 
language  at  Harvard,  by  practice  in  speaking  it. 

II.  The  need  of  more  Frenchmen  to  teach  their  own  language. 

III.  The  need  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  divisions. 

The  functional  knowledge  acquired  should  be  turned  to  practical 
use.  This  could  be  begun  even  in  the  early  stages,  to  make  the 
acquirement  a  reality,  rather  than  an  accumulation  of  facts  which, 
for  lack  of  practical  application  and  development,  soon  becomes 
dormant.  The  student  gains  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge, 
good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  stored  up  to  no  very  definite  end  and 
seldom  reaching  the  practical  point. 

To  the  larger  number  of  our  students,  French  is  as  much  a  dead 
language  as  Latin  and  Greek,  and  is  learned  in  much  the  same  way, 
—  without  a  working  capacity  of  its  use,  which  alone  can  make  it 
living. 

While  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
of  the  thousand  odd  students  who  take  French  at  Harvard  are  not 
able,  or  desirous,  to  make  themselves  practical  masters  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  it  should  be  required  of  all. 

The  acquisition  of  grammar,  of  reading  and  translation  is  well 
taught  in  the  various  courses  :  the  trouble  is,  that  the  student  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  because  he  has  not  been  led  to  apply 
it  in  the  form  of  speech.  The  remedy  would  be  to  teach  him  how 
to  do  that  by  conversational  courses  conducted  by  French-speaking 
teachers.  In  one  course  after  another,  in  a  well-planned  develop- 
ment, from  the  elementary  to  the  highest,  much  time  and  work  and 
thought  are  spent ;  but  the  development  should  not  stop  there.  It 
is  probable  that  the  undergraduate,  and  later  the  graduate,  launched 
into  the  business  of  life,  having  a  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, would  hold,  enjoy  and  extend  the  academic  learning  if  able 
to  use  it  practically. 
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We  have  heard  of  a  Harvard  student,  well  equipped  in  French, 
landing  in  Paris  and  having  to  talk  to  his  coachman  in  English  from 
mere  lack  of  opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge.  A  course  of 
practical,  speaking  lessons  at  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  —  to 
give  a  homely  illustration  —  might  not  be  considered  Academical ; 
but,  added  to  the  solider  work  of  the  College,  would  "do  the  job." 
This  should  be  done,  not  by  the  Berlitz  School,  but  by  able  instruc- 
tors of  the  French  Department. 

In  this  connection,  your  Committee  recommends  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  courses  should  be  conducted  with  French  as  the  medium  of 
instruction.  It  would  be  a  little  harder  for  the  elementary  student 
to  follow,  but  would  be  well  worth  the  effort.  Taking  the  two  prin- 
cipal courses  as  illustration  :  — In  French  1,  only  forty-five  men  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  taught  by  the  medium  of  French  ;  and  in 
French  6,  but  sixty  out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  So,  by  a  very  large 
proportion,  English  is  used  to  teach  the  French  language  at  Harvard. 
Two  sections  in  French  1  were  successively  followed,  recently,  by  a 
member  of  your  Committee.  The  lesson  was  the  same,  but  one  was 
conducted  in  French  by  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  in  English  by 
an  American.  Both  were  teachers  of  unusual  ability,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  greater  interest  developed  in  the  first  section  ;  which, 
besides  including  the  spoken  language,  was  much  more  picturesque 
and  illustrative.  In  it  the  students  were  getting  something  more 
than  the  mere  lesson. 

There  has  been  material  progress  in  this  direction  in  two  courses 
(three,  if  we  include  Professor  Allard's  advanced  course),  by  secur- 
ing two  Frenchmen  of  quality,  MM.  Raiche  and  Mercier.  This  is 
a  beginning  only  —  and  the  Department  joins  your  Committee  in  de- 
siring the  number  increased,  in  order  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  pupils  should  be  taught  in  French  by  Frenchmen. 

The  second  need  —  of  adding  more  Frenchmen  to  teach  their 
native  language  —  is  important.  Out  of  seventeen  instructors,  but 
three  are  French.  The  Committee  does  not  recommend  that  native 
French  teachers  should  ever  be  in  the  majority.  There  are  excellent 
reasons  why  English-trained  instructors  (at  present  there  are  ten  of 
high  efficiency  who  have  developed  in  the  College)  are  needed ;  but 
the  present  disparity  in  numbers  is  one  from  which  the  Department 
suffers.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Department,  that  some  of  its  funds 
should  be  spent  in  getting  young  men  from  the  College  de  France  — 
and  opportunities  are  growing  better  for  this — rather  than  to  increase 
the  number  of  young  graduate  teachers. 
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The  third  need  — of  reducing  the  size  of  the  divisions  —  is  also  im- 
portant. Last  year  has  shown  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  with 
sections  which  averaged  thirty-five  men  each  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  but  even  this  number  is  too  large  to  enable  the  student  to 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  instructor,  and  to  be  properly 
taught.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  French  practice  of  teach- 
ing in  detail  by  thinking  and  talking  in  French  and  by  reading  a 
small  amount  very  carefully,  which  means  better  quality  and  less 
quantity.  Quality,  especially  in  French,  is  sacrificed  to  the  necessity 
of  teaching  large  numbers,  and  wholesale  methods  of  teaching  neces- 
sarily follow  large  divisions  ;  and  it  is  deplorable  to  have  to  teach  a 
large  proportion  of  one  thousand  students  in  French,  by  wholesale. 

The  concentration  of  the  courses  in  French  1  and  6,  where  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  are  taught  in  a  number  of  smaller  sections,  has 
been  a  much  desired  improvement.  It  is  in  these  courses  that  certain 
sections  are  conducted  in  French. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Professor  B6cher,  advanced 
courses  in  French  literature  are  being  given  by  Professor  Allard, 
Agrege  of  the  College  de  France,  and  a  man  of  distinction. 

Ten  years  ago,  any  young  man  was  considered  good  enough  to 
teach  elementary  French  (your  Committee  protested  against  this  at 
the  time).  Now  there  are  ten  good  men  so  highly  efficient  that  the 
Department  is  threatened  with  loss  to  what  it  would  like  to  keep  as 
a  permanent  body ;  for  several  of  the  best  are  receiving  tempting- 
offers  from  other  colleges.  To  remedy  this,  some  assurance  of  not 
too  remote  advancement  should  be  given  to  efficient  members  of  the 
staff,  or  the  College  will  find  itself  keeping  only  the  least  effective 
ones. 

The  recent  requirement  in  ability  to  read  the  language  currently, 
by  Junior  year,  has  proved  a  wise  one.  It  means  something  to 
work  for,  and  more  accessible  courses.  The  results  of  the  examina- 
tions have  shown  (almost  50%  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
failed)  how  inadequate  is  the  average  student's  knowledge  of  French. 

The  present  period  is  one  of  transition,  with  desirable  changes 
under  way.  Progress  is  slow ;  but  with  the  able  and  devoted  Pro- 
fessors at  the  head,  and  a  well-trained  staff  under  them ;  with  MM. 
Allard,  Raiche,  and  Mercier  attached  to  the  Department,  the  coming 
years  promise  better  results.  The  instruction  is  taken  seriously 
and  with  interest  by  young  men  desiring  to  profit  by  their  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  the  conditions  of  years  ago  which  some  of  us  recall, 
making  it  possible  to  enter  the  recitation  room  with  text-books  un- 
cut, would  be  very  unusual  and  surprising  today. 
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Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  to  the  end  of  making  French 
a  living  language,  there  has  been  a  wise  beginning ;  but  the  end 
can  never  be  achieved  until  the  knowledge  is  made  real  by  practice  ; 
until  the  divisions  are  reduced  in  size ;  or  while  the  proportion  of 
English-speaking  to  French-speaking  instructors  remains  as  six  to 
one. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  T.  COOLIDGE,  Jk.,  Chairman. 

gordon  abbott, 
paul  revere  froth1ngham. 
francis  Mclennan. 
thomas  russell  sullivan. 

June  20,  1912. 


No.   36 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Overseers'  Committee  on  University  Extension  respectfully 
reports  :  — 

As  University  Extension,  including  the  Summer  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  School  for  Social  Workers,  is  only  in  the 
second  year  of  its  present  organization,  a  very  brief  report  is 
presented. 

Summer  courses  have  been  offered  since  1871.  In  1911  some 
twenty-five  courses  were  offered  during  a  session  of  six  weeks.  Most 
of  these  are  accepted  as  half-courses  towards  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  S.  B.  In  1911  there  were  seven  hundred  and  four  (704)  stu- 
dents in  the  Summer  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

University  Extension  courses  are  given  under  a  Commission 
representative  of  eight  colleges  and  educational  institutions  near 
Boston.  The  courses  include  the  Lowell  Collegiate  Courses  and 
those  of  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science.  They  are  of  full  collegiate 
grade  and  are  offered  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  unable  to 
be  in  residence  in  the  College. 

The  School  for  Social  Workers,  for  the  study  of  Social  Service  in 
its  various  forms,  maintained  by  the  University  and  Simmons  Col- 
lege, began  its  work  in  1904  with  26  students;  this  year  there  are 
66  students.  With  the  aid  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  an 
advanced  year  and  several  special  courses  in  Organized  Charity, 
Probation,  and  Medical  Social  Service  will  be  added.  A  Social 
Service  library  will  also  be  maintained. 

By  University  Extension  Harvard  University  is  serving  the  com- 
munity in  a  larger  and  more  practical  way  each  year  and  instructing 
young  men  and  women  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  who  are  unable  to 
undertake  the  full  courses  for  degrees. 

For  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Chairman. 
June  20,  1912. 
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No.  37 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PHYSICAL 
TRAINING   AND  ATHLETIC   SPORTS 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Committee  on  Physical  Training  and  Athletic  Sports  respect- 
fully reports  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Clark,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  died 
during  the  year,  and  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wendell.  The  Committee  has 
held  two  meetings  pursuant  to  notice  during  the  year  —  on  February 
28th  and  on  April  10th,  1912.  At  these  meetings  the  Committee 
discussed  informally  such  matters  as  the  report  upon  Athletics  in 
the  Naval  Service,  made  by  Surgeon  General  Charles  F.  Stokes,  in 
which  the  Surgeon  General  expressed  the  opinion  that  competitive 
and  spectacular  athletics  are  undesirable  in  the  Service ;  that  a  pro- 
longed rigorous  course  of  physical  exercises  necessary  to  excellence 
in  physical  sports  is  dangerous  in  its  after  effects  upon  those  who 
indulge  in  athletic  sports  sufficiently  to  excel  therein ;  that  football 
is  questionable  as  a  sport,  and  that  long-distance  crew  or  foot  rac- 
ing is  productive  of  serious  harm. 

The  Committee  discussed  informally  the  advisability  of  making 
exercise  by  undergraduates  compulsory  and  of  instituting  courses  in 
Physical  Culture,  Hygiene,  and  Exercise  to  count  towards  a  degree. 
The  Committee  also  discussed  informally  the  conduct  of  players  and 
spectators  at  intercollegiate  contests,  and  particularly  at  baseball 
games. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  or  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committee  as  to  any  of  these  matters. 

LAWRENCE  E.  SEXTON,  Chairman. 
June  20,  1912. 
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